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Tue Bishop of Gloucester, presiding on May ıs, at 
a meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
held in Cheltenham, said he was glad to take the chair 
and to say a few words in support of the Society, and to 
bear his testimony to its great value. He confessed 
that he did not altogether like all its rules, and he did 
most heartily wish that the Society could see its way to 
print some of its Bibles with the Apocrypha. He wanted 
to be quite honest and straightforward with them in this 
matter. They did not wish to put the Apocrypha on a 
level with the Canonical Scriptures, but they valued it 
for the position which it had in the Church of very 
early days, and its historical importance was enormous. 
The Rev. P. Treasure, a subsequent speaker, also 
expressed his regret that the Apocrypha was not 
included in the Bibles issued by the Society, because 
by its exclusion all the Lessons for the daily services in 
the Church were not to be found in the book. 

THE success of the gatherings for Biblical study at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, during the past four 
years, has encouraged the promoters of the scheme to 
arrange for another series of lectures to be held at 
Newnham College, Cambridge, during the summer 
holidays of the present year. The course will be open 
to all who wish to enter upona more systematic and 
intelligent study of the Bible. The Term will last from 
July 27to August 17,-but the subjects are so arranged 
that students, who can only come for a week ora 
fortnight, will be able to attend complete courses. 
The total cost, including board, lodgings, and lecture 
tickets, will be from 35s. a week. In the first week, 
_ the Rev. W. Fairweather will lecture on the History of 
the Interval between the Old and the New Testament 
(circa B.C. 160—A.D. 70); and in the third week, the 
Bishop of Winchester will give a course of four lectures 
on the Wisdom Books (including Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, Jonah, the Wisdom of Solomon, and 
Ecclesiasticus). Further information on the subject 
can be obtained from Mrs. Creighton, Hampton 
Court Palace. 

WE regret to record the death of Dr. Adolf Neubauer, 
formerly Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian, and Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, the American poet. Among Dr. 
Neubauer’s many other publications may be mentioned 
his edition of the Book of Tobit, and the original 
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Hebrew of part of Ecclesiasticus. And Mr. Aldrich’s 
play and poem on Judith were noticed recently in 
these columns. 

Tue late Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte translated 
the Apocrypha into Gaelic (1860), and the Song of the 
Three Children into various Basque dialects (1858—69). 

“Tuer books of the Apocrypha are witnesses that 
cannot be overlooked, if not in all respects such as we 
might desire. They have a value as witnesses, more- 
over, in what they /ail to say as well as in that which 

. they do say. At least as a foil they serve to set 
off in a clearer light the unrivalled dignity and worth of 
the writings with which they are associated. And as 
reflecting, too, in all its various phases the popular life 
of the Jewish people in the period when they appeared, 
they can never be otherwise than important. 
one of the most eventful of epochs in the history of 
Israel. During it they came in more or less direct 
contact with every civilized people of the earth; 
achieved, in the most heroic of struggles, and lost 
again their national independence, determined the 
canon of the Sacred Books; evolved the order of the 
Scribes and the worship of the synagogues; began the 
so-called hedge around the law which still exists in 
Mishna and Gemara; developed in bitter strife over 
points of interpretation and precedent the later parties 
with their sharp antagonisms—and the present books 
are a kind of cross-section of the period by means of 
which, in the way of example, all this political and 
moral activity is reproduced before us. Besides they 
are the repository of not a few philological and gram- 
matical treasures,. furnish many a term and form 
employed by Christ and his Apostles as the vehicle of 
the grandest revelations, so that no thorough student of 
the New Testament can afford to overlook or despise 
them. And there is good in them too, of another sort. 
No one can help being attracted and charmed by the 
picture of Wisdom drawn for us by the Alexandrian 
Solomon; and there are succinct, well-worded proverbs 
to be found here and there in. the Son of Sirach that 
shine with the beauty and speak with the power of the 
deepest moral truth.” (Bissell’s Apocrypha, 1880). 

Dr. G. Hölscher in the last four sections of his 
Kanonisch and Apokryph (Deichert, Leipzig, 1905, 
2 M.) traces the original connotation of the term 
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“ Apocrypha” to the esoteric use of secret books or 
teaching among religious or philosophic sects, and 
shows that the term is neither specifically Jewish nor 
Christian, and that in the first instance it is used by the 
writers of the books themselves not as a term of 
reproach but of honour. 

Dr. Agar Beet’s recently-published Manual of Theo- 
logy ends with the excellent advice—‘ Every student of 
the Bible should have, as voices speaking during the 
interval of silence, the R.V. of the Apocrypha.” 


Tue term “Holy Scripture” iepa BußAöc) only 


occurs once before Josephus, viz., in the Apocrypha 
(II. Macc. vii. 23). | 

THERE are articles on Apocalyptic Literature and 
the Apocrypha in Hastings’ new Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels. 

Tue Review of Theology and Philosophy (Otto 
Schulze & Co., Edinburgh, 1s. 6d. net) for March, con- 
tains “A Survey of Recent Literature on the Apocrypha’ 
by the Rev. G. H. Box, which shows, among other 
things, how far England is behind other countries in 
solid works on the Apocrypha. ‘“ We have nothing at 
present in English to correspond with the two splendid 
volumes edited by Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und 
Pseudepigraphen des Alien Testaments (1900). . . . No 
English scholar has yet produced a complete com- 
mentary on the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus. Here France as 
well as Germany has out-distanced us. M. Israel Levi 
published his admirable Z’ Eccléstastigue, texte original 


 Hiööreu, édité, tradutt ef commenté, vol. i. in 1898, and 


vol. ii. in 1901, and now there has just appeared what 
promises to be a definitive text, with full commentary 
and elaborate prolegomena, from the competent hand 
of Prof. Rudolf Smend. In the smaller of his two 
volumes, a critical edition of the Hebrew text is given, 
together with a German translation, notes, and Hebrew 
glossary. The larger contains no less than §17 pp. of 
commentary, mainly textual, with full and copious 
reference to the versions, and 150 pp. of prolegomena.” 

In the Interpreter (Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London, 
1s. net) for April, 1907, Dr. Hodgkin contributes a 
paper on “ Antiochus-Epiphanes and the Maccabees.” 
The opening sentence strikes the note of the article :— 
“The heroic struggle of a little band of Jewish patriots 
with the king of Syria, commemorated by Josephus and 
in the books of Maccabees, has an undying interest for 
all lovers of liberty and has also some special points of 


contact with the thoughts and aspirations of our own 
time. It was not merely a struggle between tyranny 
and freedom. Antiochus represented Hellenism, the 
religion of Nature, the victory of the Beautiful over the 
Holy ; while the Maccabees fought for a strong, stern, 
uncompromising faith in Jehovah, the God who had 
made covenant with their fathers and claimed a covenant- 
obedience fromthem. ‘Art for Art’s sake’ was, perhaps, 
we might say, the unconscious motto of the Hellenist, 
while something of the intensity and at the same time 
of the narrowness of Puritanism was characteristic of the 
triumphant Maccabee.’ A second paper on the same 
subject is promised. 

“Tue figure of the martyr, as the Church knows it, 
dates from the persecution of Antiochus: all subsequent 
martyrologies derive from the Jewish books which 
recorded the sufferings of those who in that day ‘ were 
strong and did exploits.’”” (E.R. Bevan’s Zhe House 
of Seleucus ii. 175). 

ProFessor Torrey, of Yale, contributes a paper on 
“The Nature and Origin of I. Esdras ” to the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 2, (Chicago University Press, $1). 


Tue Literary World, for April, contained this para- 
graph :—“‘ Modern scholars entertain no doubt as to 
the importance of the extra-canonical literature of the 
period immediately preceding, and in part contem- 
porary with, that of the New Testament. Spade work 
is always slow, and by the average Protestant the field 
of apocrypha is still accounted barren. That notion is, 
however, doomed. The study of apocalyptic has been 
utterly revolutionised in recent years. Among Canon- 
ical Books, Daniel and Revelation are now very 
differently appreciated than they were half-a-century 
back. The centuries between the return from the Exile 
and the beginnings of Canonical New Testament Scrip- 
ture are no longer a blank. The interval is recognised 
as being partly filled by accepted Books—e.g., Chron- 
icles and Daniel—and by such valuable apocrypha as 
the Maccabees, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Enoch, Psalms 
of Solomon, and parts, at any rate, of the Sibyllines. 
‘ The International Society of the Apocrypha’ would 
have shocked our grandsires. Its ‘Journal’ is now 
patiently, and with caution, ministering to a larger out- 
look. It represents a growing study.” 

Tue Church of England Pulpit and Ecclesiastical 
Review for April 20th regrets the neglect of the 
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“ This branch of study is of supreme and 
growing importance in making the beginnings of 
Christianity intelligible. Its neglect has been disastrous 
in the past.” | 

Tue Gentleman’s Magazine for March, and April, 
contains an appreciation of the work of the I.S.A. 

It is curious to see the Apocrypha quoted in connec- 


Apocrypha. 


tion with the vagaries of the “ hatless brigade.”” The 
Schoolmaster, for April 20, had this paragraph on the 
subject :—“ The only mention of a hat in Biblical 
writings prior to the Pauline age is that recorded in the 
Apocrypha where a certain new ruler set up a ‘ place 
of exercise—for the training up of youth in the fashions 
of the heathen—where he brought the chief young men 
under his subjection and made them wear a hat.’ We 
do not known whether this ‘ heathen’ innovation 
prompted the law against the wearing of hats by men 
in the temple, or, if so, why it should not equally apply 
to women.” 

Dante (Inf. xix, 85) refers in scornful terms to the 
high-priest- Jason. Speaking of a certain Pope, who 
was a notorious Simonist, he calls him “ Another Jason 
he, such as we saw in Maccabees.” 

King Darius—“ a pretty new Interlude both pithy 
and pleasant, imprinted at London in the Fleet Street, 
beneath the Conduit at the sign of St. John the 
Evangelist, by Thomas Colwell, 1565 ”—is based in 
part on the story of King Darius in I. Esdras iii.-v, 6. 
This Interlude is of no valu& dramatically, but it is 
interesting as a development of the Morality Play—by 
an anti-popish author. 

Tuomas Moore’s “The Fudge Family in Paris” 
(1818) has areference to the story of Susanna being 
utilised as a Scripture History Play—a type of play very 
popular in France at one time :— 

The next place (which Bobby has near lost his heart in). 
They call it the Playhouse—I think—of St. Martin ; 
Quite charming—and very religious—what folly 

To say that the French are not pious, dear Dolly, 


When here one beholds, so correctly and rightly, 
The Testament turned into melodrames nightly. 


Here Bégrand, who shines in this Scriptural path 
As the lovely Susanna, without even a relic 
Of drapery round here, comes out of the bath 
In a manner that, Bob says, is quite Eve-angelic ! 


Sır Walter Besant, in chapter xv. of For Faith and 7 


Freedom, refers to Judith as one of the “ women who 
have played great parts in history.” 

James Payne in chapter iv. of Lost Sir Massingberd 
describes the mad Lady Heath as “a Judith equal to 
the slaying of any Holofernes.”’ 

In Lucas Malet’s Sir Richard Calmady these words 
occur :—‘A fitful flickering of firelight, playing upon the 
blue and white Dutch tiling of the hearth and chimney 
space, conferred a quaint effect of activity upon the 


- actors in the biblical scenes thereon depicted. The 


patriarch Abraham visibly flourished his two-inch sword 
above the prostrate form of hapless Isaac. The elders 
pranced unblushingly in pursuit of the chaste Susanna. 
While poor little Tobit, fish in hand, clung anxiously to 
the flying draperies of his long-legged and all-too- 
peripatetic guardian angel. Such profane vivacity, on 
the part of persons usually accounted sacred, offered 
marked and almost cynical contrast to the extreme 
quiet otherwise obtaining, accentuated the absoluteness, 
deepened the depth of it.”’ 

REPRODUCTIONs in colour of some of the Judith 
pictures by the great masters can be obtained for a few 
pence from Messrs. Misch, Cripplegate Street, London. 

THERE are some pictures of Judith and Holofernes 
well worth seeing in the Scottish National Gallery in 
Edinburgh. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes “ Which is the preferable 
‘orm :—‘ pseudepigraphal’ or ‘pseudepigraphic’ or 
‘ pseudepigraphical’: ‘ Asmonzean’ or ‘ Hasmonzan’? 
I notice that scholars are divided.” 

Ecclesiasticus has been added to the “ Words of 


Wisdom ’” series published by Hills & Co., of 2, Bayer 


Street, London. The sixpenny booklets of this dainty 
series, containing choice extracts from the writings and 
sayings of wise men, are artistically printed and neatly 
bound. They contain great thoughts in a small space. 

Messrs. Harper have published a pretty little tale, 
entitled Zhe Foyous Miracle, based en the incident, 
recorded in the Apocryphal Gospel of S. Thomas, of 
our Lord endowing the children’s clay birds with life. 
The price of the book is 2s, 


[Owing to pressure of space, “ Reviews of Books” 
are held over till October.) 
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Che Canticle of the Chree Children. 


By Tue ARCHBISHOP OF SELEUCIA. 


1. Bless ye the Lord, all ye His works, 


And to His Name give praise ; 
And glorify Him above all, 
Through everlasting days. 


2. O all ye Angels of the Lord, 


Ye Heavens, bless the Lord; _ 
Ye waters, which are o’er the sky, 
Bless ye and praise the Lord. | 


3. Oall ye powers of the Lord, 


Unite to bless the Lord; 
Ye sun and moon and stars of Heaven, 
O bless ye all the Lord. 


4. Ye rains from Heavens, and gentle dews, 


Give praise unto the Lord ; 
And all ye winds, that come from God, 
Unite to bless the Lord. 


5. Ye fire and flames and burning heat, 


O bless and praise the Lord; 
O burning heat, and bitter cold, — 
Unite to bless the Lord. 


6. Ye dews and hoar frosts, cold and frost, 


Give praise unto the Lord; 
Ye ice and snow, ye nights and days, 
O bless ye all the Lord. 


7. O light, that shinest in the day, 


And darkness, bless the Lord ; 
Ye thunderous clouds, and lightnings bright, 
Give praise unto the Lord. 


8. O bless the Lord, thou solid earth, 


And to His Name give praise ; 
And glorify Him above all, 
Through everlasting days. 


9. Ye mountains, and ye many hills, 
O bless and praise the Lord ; 
And all green things, that grow on earth, 
Unite to bless the Lord. 


10. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


56. 


17. 


Ye springs and founts of water pure, 
Give praise unto the Lord; 

Ye many rivers and ye seas, 
Bless ye, and pralse the Lord. 


All things that in the waters move, 
And whales, bless ye the Lord ; 

Ye birds, that in the Heavens fly, 
Give praise unto the Lord. 


All beasts, and cattle of the fields, 
Praise ye and bless the Lord ; 
And ye, O all ye sons of men, 
O bless ye all the Lord. 


And let all Israel bless the Lord, 
And to His Name give praise ; 

And glorify Him above all, 
Through everlasting days. 


O ye, who priests are of the Lord, 
Praise ye and bless the Lord ; 

O all ye servants of the Lord, 
Unite to praise the Lord. 


Ye souls and spirits of the just, 
Give praise unto the Lord ; 

And ye, who humble are of heart, 
And holy, bless the Lord. 


O Ananias, Azarias, 
And Misael give Him praise ; 
And bless and glorify the Lord, 
Through everlasting days. 


The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
O let us bless and praise ; 

And glorify Him above all, 
Through everlasting days. 


Thou, Lord, in Heaven’s firmament, 
Art worthy of all praise ; 

Blessed and glorious above all, 
Through everlasting days. 
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The Apocrypha in the Day-Hours. 


A list of the principal references to the Apocrypha 
in the unofficial “ Day-Hours of the Church of 
England,” published by Masters & Co., may be of 
interest, since in many cases they retain their same 
position as in the ancient Offices. 

The Season of Advent.—‘ O Jerusalem, look about 
thee: toward the east, and behold the Joy that 
cometh unto thee from God” (Baruch iv, 36). Such 
is the appropriate Antiphon to Magnificat at Vespers 
in the first week in Advent. On December 16th, 
O Sapientia (Wisdom viii, 1) is, naturally, the great 
Antiphon to Magnificat. And one of the Antiphons 
to the Psalms on Advent IV, at Lauds and None, 
also comes from the Book of Wisdom (xviii, 15):— 
“Thine Almighty Word, O Lord, leapeth down from 
Heaven, out of Thy royal Throne.” 

At Christmastide, the Apocrypha is drawn upon, 
chiefly, on S. John the Evangelist’s Day and on the 
Feast of the Holy Innocents. On S. John’s Day, the 
Chapter at Lauds, Terce, and Vespers is Ecclus xv. 1,2; 
at Sext, xv, 3-5; at None, xv, 5, 6: and the last- 
named “Chapter” is the Antiphon to Magnificat 
at Vespers. On the Innocents’ Day, Wisdom v, 15 
- and iii, 1, are used as versicles and responses at 
Lauds and Sext respectively; and “Be of good 
~ comfort, O my children, and cry unto God; for ye 
shall be remembered of Him,” (Baruch iv, 27) is the 
Antiphon to Benedictus at Lauds. On Dec. 2gth, 
30th and 31st, and on January and, 3rd, 4th and sth, 
the Antiphon to Benedictus at Lauds is Wisdom xviii, 


14,15. And one of the Antiphons at Lauds on the ~ 


' Feast of the Epiphany comes from the Song of the 
Three (“O ye seas and floods,” etc.). 


The Benedicite is one of the “psalms” at Lauds © 


on Septuagesima, Sexagesima, Ouingagesima, and all 
the Sundays in Lent. Verse 34 of The Song of the 
Three is the corresponding Antiphon at Lauds on 
Septuagesima ; verse 35 on Sexagesima; verses 16 
and 17 on Lent I; verse ı on Lent II; verse 66 on 
Lent IV ; and Wisdom xix, 20, 21, onLent III. One 
of the Antiphons to the Psalms at Lauds on Tuesday 
in Holy Week is Wisdom ii, 10, ır:—“Let us 
oppress the poor Righteous Man : because He isclean 
contrary to our doings,” 


5. 


On Whitsunday, Wisdom I, 7, is used as a versicle 
and response at Terce, Sext, None, and at the 


Second Vespers :— 
V, The Spirit of the Lord filleth the world, 
R. And that which containeth all things hath knowledge 
of the voice, 


On Feasts of the Blessed Virgin, the Chapter at 
the First Vespers is Ecclus. xxiv, 7, 8; and one of 
the Antiphons at Lauds, Terce, and the Second 
Vespers is Ecclus. xxiv, 17, 18 (“ As the vine brought 
I forth pleasant Savour: and I am the mother of 
Fair Love ”). 


On S. Andrew’s Day, Ecclus. xxxv, 6, is thus used: 
V. The Lord loved Andrew. 
R. His sweet savour is before the Most High. 


Ecclus. xlv, 7, is much used as a versicle and 
response on Saints’ Days—red-letter and black-letter 


—especially at the commemoration of Bishops :— 


V. The Lord loved him and beautified him with comely 
ornaments. 
R. He clothed him with a robe of glory. 


At the Memorial of S. Perpetua (March 7th), the 
Antiphon at Lauds is :—‘ The mother was marvellous 
above all, and worthy of honourable mention, because 
of the hope she had in the Lord” (II Macc. vii, 20). 

On St. Mark’s Day and on the Feast of SS. Philip 
and James, one of the Antiphons to the Psalms at 
Lauds comes from the Song of the Three (“O ye 
Spirits and Souls of the Righteous,” etc.). And on 
this latter festival the Chapter at the First Vespers, 
Lauds, Terce, and Second Vespers is Wisdom v, 1. 

There are two very appropriate extracts from the 
Apocrypha on August ıoth—the Memorial of S. 
Lawrence, who was martyred by fire. The Antiphon 
at Lauds is Ecclus. vii, 5—“ Gold is tried in the fire; 
and acceptable men in the furnace of adversity.” 

And at Vespers the versicle and response are taken 


from the Song of the Three :— 
_ V. O ye Fire and Heat, bless ye the Lord. 
R. Out of the midst of the Fire hath He delivered them. 


The Antiphon at Lauds on the Memorial of the 
Nativity of the B.,V. Mary (Sept. 8th) comes from 
Esther in the Apocrypha (x, 6)—“ A little fountain 
became a river.” 

On the Feast of S. Michael and All Angels, one of 
the Antiphons at Lauds is taken from The Song of 
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the Three (“ O ye angels of the Lord,” etc.), and one 
of the Antiphons at Lauds and Terce is taken from 
Tobit xii, 15—“‘I am Raphael: one of the seven 
holy Angels which present the prayers of the 
Saints.” The appointed hymn, Christe sanctorum 
decus Angelorum also has a reference to Raphael 


in the Book of Tobit: 


Angel of health, may Raphael lighten o’er us, 

To every sick bed speed his healing flight, 

In deeds of doubt direct the way before us, 
Guide us aright. 


[And here it may be added that there is an inter- 
esting Antiphon on this subject in The Ltinerarium: 
an Office to be used in Travelling (Mowbray's “ Lesser 
Hours of the Day”):—“May the Almighty and 
Merciful Lord direct us in the way of peace and 
prosperity: and may the Angel Raphael go with us 
on our journey, that we may return to our homes in 
peace, safety, and joy.” ]. 

On All Saints’ Day, the well-known verse Wisd.iil. 1. 
is the first Antiphon at the First Vespers, and is used 


as a versicle and response at Sext and None. At 
Lauds there are these versicles and responses from 
Wisdom v. 15, 16. 


V.—The righteous live for evermore, 
R.—Their reward also is with the Lord. 


* “ 
V,—The righteous shall receive a glorious Kingdom, 
R.—And a beautiful crown trom the Lord’s Hand. 

And one of the Antiphons at Lauds is from the 
Song of the Three (“O ye angels of the Lord,” &c.) 

Lastly “O ye holy and humble men of heart” 
&c., is the Antiphon at Lauds on S. Leonard’s Day 
(Nov. 6th). 

These are the principal extracts from the Apocrypha 
in the “ Day-Hours of the Church of England,” al- 
though it should be added that no references have 
been given to the verse, “ Light Eternal shall shine 
on Thy saints, O Lord, and length of days” (based 
on II. Esdras ii. 35), as it occurs frequently and in 
more than one form. 


Che Sourth Book of E3ra, 


Even in the Revised Version it is difficult-for ‘the 
reader to make much of this Book of Esdras: it greatly 
needs introduction and notes. Such introduction and 


notes can best be foun® in the German edition of the 
book by Gunkel. 


The apocalyptic writing known as II. Esdras, or more. 


usually as the fourth book of Ezra, really consists of 
twelve chapters. Readers should begin at the third 
ehapter and end at the fourteenth. The first two 
chapters are an extraneous Christian addition, and the 
last two chapters are also probably of Christian origin. 


The book was written in Hebrew, but is only preserved - 


in a Latin, a Syriac, an Ethiopic, two Arabic and an 
Armenian translation. The date of the book is fixable 
within tolerably narrow limits. The Emperor Titus is 
dead. Domitian’s death is still in the future. Thus 
the book was written after 81 and before 96. 
Apokalypsis means in Greek an uncovering, a 
disclosure. The apocalyptic books are essentially 
revealing and prophetic. The old pre-exilic prophets 
had mainly told Israel’s punishment for its sins: in the 
exile the character of prophecy was modified, and during 
and after the exile, apocalyptic elements began to 
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6. 


appear. It is not Israel, but Israel’s foes which are to 
receive Divine retribution. For Israel the day of 
happiness and triumph shall quickly dawn. | 

The twelve genuine chapters of our book are made 
up of seven distinct divisions ; these divisions are usually 
termed visions, though only three of them are visions 
properly so-called. The remaining divisions of the 
book deal chiefly with religious problems and specu- 
lations which are suggested by eschatological consider- 
ations, or to which eschatology supplies the answer. 
For most modern readers the main interest of the book 
is concentrated upon these problems and upon their 
attempted solutions. A discussion is carried on by 
means of a dialogue between Ezra and an angel; Ezra 
puts forward his doubts and questions ; the angel makes 
reply. The first question or complaint which Ezra 
utters isa very old one, but nevertheless he contrives 
to give ita new form. To whatend is all the evil which 
exists in the world; and more especially, why does 
Israel, God’s chosen and first-born, for whom the world 
was created, suffer so grievously? Even if Israel has 
sinned, they who persecute and ruin him, have sinned 
far worse. They are idolaters, and therefore sinners 
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from the start, whereas Israel knows and worships the 
true God. If Israel perishes, what becomes of God’s 
name whereby Israel is called? These questions are 
familiar to us from the Book of Job, and also from the 
Psalter, but Ezra gives them a more inward character. 
He traces the evil back to Adam who broke God’s com- 
mand and for whose sin death came into the world. 
The nations that sprang from him acted wickedly, but 
God did not restrain them. And though Abraham 
and Noah were righteous, and though God gave the 
Law to Abraham’s descendants at Sinai, yet He did not 
take away even from them their wicked heart. It is this 
evil heart which is at the root of the whole mystery and 
trouble. It prevented, and it prevents, the Law from 
bearing fruit. “ Better,’ moans the doubt-stricken seer, 
*“ better were it never to have been born at all, than to 
live in sins, and to suffer and not to know why” (iv., 12). 
And all this misery comes from the “ grain of evil seed 
that was sown in Adam’s heart at the beginning ” (iv., 
30). “And if we may not learn the reasons of Israel’s 
calamities, wherefore was the light of reason given to 
us at all?” (iv., 22). 

We have here the outpourings of a gentle nature tor- 
tured by the facts before him and their consequences. 
Fara’s prayer is deservedly famous, and the last section 


Songfellow, on Bel and the Dragon, verses 55—59. 


The Angel bearing the Prophet Habbakuk through 
the air. 
PROPHET. 
Why dost thou bear me aloft, 
O Angel of God, on thy pinions 
O’er realms and dominions? 
Softly I float as a cloud 
In air, for thy right hand upholds me, 
Thy garment enfolds me! 
ANGEL. 
Lo! as I passed on my way 
In the harvest-field I beheld thee, 
When no man compelled thee, 
Bearing with thine own hands 
This food to the famishing reapers, 
A flock without keepers | 


The fragrant sheaves of the wheat 
Made the air above them sweet ; 


is important. “We and our fathers have passed our 
lives in works of death, but just because we are sinners, 
Thou art called merciful. And just because we have 
no works of righteousness, wilt Thou, if Thou choosest 
to forgive us, be called the forgiving. For the righteous, 
who have many good works laid up with Thee, will for 
their own deeds receive reward. But Thy righteous- 
ness and Thy goodness, O Lord, wouldst be revealed 


_ if Thou shouldst show mercy unto them who have no 


store of good works.” Ezra insists that reward is not 
pardon, that the long-suffering God who allows repent- 
ance till death, but then condemns to perdition, is in 
truth unworthy of the attributes of mercy and forgive- 
ness. That the author of the fourth book of Ezra dimly 
felt the annihilation or everlasting punishment of the 
sinner, whom God has made, to be inconsistent with the 
very idea of a righteous God is no sign of his weakness 
or exhaustion, but a sign that his eyes were beginning 
to open, a sign of increasing religious capacity, a sign, 
though he himself was unable to understand it, that he 
had looked more deeply and truly into the very nature 
of God. It is this new-born pity which constitutes his 
greatness; it is this which gives him, and establishes, 
his title to honour and fame. 


Sweeter and more divine 

Was the scent of the scattered grain, 

That the reaper’s hand let fall 

To be gathered again 

By the hand of the gleaner! 

Sweetest, divinest of all, 

Was the humble deed of thine, 

And the meekness of thy demeanour ! 
PROPHET. 

Angel of Light, 

I cannot gainsay thee, 

I can but obey thee ! 


ANGEL. 
Beautiful was it in the Lord’s sight, 
To behold his Prophet 
Feeding those that toil, 
The tillers of the soil. 
But. why should the reapers eat 
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And not the Prophet of Zion 

In the den of the lion ? 

The Prophet should feed the Prophet 
Therefore I thee have uplifted, 

And bear thee aloft by the hair 

Of thy head, like a cloud that is drifted 
Through the vast unknown of the air! 


Five days hath the Prophet been lying 
In Babylon, in the den 

Of thelions, death-defying, 

Defying hunger and thirst ; 

But the worst 

Is the mockery of men ! 

Alas ! how full of fear 

Is the fate of Prophet and Seer ! 
Forevermore, forevermore, 

It shall be as it hath been heretofore ; 
The age in which they live 

Will not forgive 

The splendour of the everlasting light, 
That makes their foreheads bright, 
Nor the sublime 

Fore-running of their time! 


PROPHET. 
Oh tell me, for thou knowest, 
Wherefore and by what grace, 
Have I, who am least and lowest, 
Been chosen to this place, 
To this exalted part? 


| ANGEL. 
Because thou art 
The Struggler ; and from thy youth 
Thy humbler and patient life 
Hath been a strife 
And battle for the Truth; 
Nor hast thou paused nor halted, 
Nor ever in thy pride 
Turned from the poor aside, 
But with deed and word and pen 
Hast served thy fellow-men ; 
Therefore art thou exalted ! 


PROPHET. 
By thine arrow’s light 
Thou goest onward through the night, 
And by the clear 
Sheen of thy glittering spear ! 
When will our journey end ? 


ANGEL, 
Lo, it is ended! 
Yon silver gleam 
Is the Euphrates’ stream. 
Let us descend 
Into the city splendid, 
Into the City of Gold! 


PROPHET. 


Behold ! 


As if the stars had fallen from their places 
Into the firmament below, 

The streets, the gardens, and the vacant spaces 
With light are all aglow ; 

And hark! 

As we draw near, 

What sound is it I hear 

Ascending through the dark ? 


ANGEL. 
The tumultuous noise of the nations, 
Their rejoicings and lamentations, 
The pleadings of their prayer, 
The groans of their despair, 
The cry of their imprecations, 
Their wrath, their love, their hate. 


PRopHET. 
Surely the world doth wait 
The coming of its Redeemer ! 


ANGEL, 
Awake from thy sleep, O dreamer ! 
The hour is near, though late ; 
Awake, write the vision sublime, 
The vision, that is for a time, 
Though it tarry, wait; it is nigh; 
In the end it will speak and not lie. 


[Introitus. CArtstus.] 
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Cobit and the Legend of Achiacharus. 


Br rue Rev. Canon R. E. Warner, M.A. 


Txe connection of the Book of Tobit with the legend 
of Achiacharus is worth study. In Tobit xiv. 10 we 
read, in the charge to his son :—“ See my child, what 
Aman did to Achiacharus that nourished him, how out 
of light he brought him into darkness, and all the 
recompense that he made him: and Achiacharus was 
saved, but the other had his recompense, and he went 
down into darkness.” Achiacharus, according to 
Tobit i. 21 f., was a relation of Tobit, and a high officer 
of the king—appointed by Esar-haddon over all the 
accounts of his kingdom, and over all his affairs: this 
is farther expanded into “ cup bearer,” “keeper of the 
signet,” and “steward and overseer of the accounts 
next unto the king himself ”—a Grand Vizier in fact; 
and Tobit ends by saying “ but he was my brother’s 
son.’ Achiacharus is mentioned again (ii. 10):— 
“Achiacharus did nourish me until I went into Elymais”’; 
and at xi. 18 we are told that Achiacharus and Nasbas 
his brother’s son came to the wedding feast of Tobias. 
The legend to which xiv. 10 refers shortly is preserved 


in Arabic, Aramaic, /Ethiopic and Sclavonic. The 


passage is only to be explained by supposing that it was 
very well known at the time of the writing of the book, 
and was probably already in existence in a written form. 
We proceed to tell the tale. 
manuscripts of the Arabian Nights, with the title, 
“ Sinherib and his two Viziers,” as well as in the Fables 
of Aesop. 

Achiacharus is the wise Minister of the King of 
Assyria. Achiacharus has sixty wives in sixty palaces, 
but no son. He prays to his gods for children, but the 
answer is that he must adopt and educate his nephew 
Nadan. He does so, and we have a collection of 
Proverbs showing us how he trained him. Nadan is 
ungrateful, and robs some of his uncle’s property. He 
is taxed with his crime, and therefore determines to ruin 
his uncle. He writes, in the name of Achiacharus, 
forged letters to the kings of Persia and Egypt. The 
intrigue is successful, Achiacharus is condemned to die, 
and his nephew is made Vizier. The prudent wife of 
Achiacharus persuades the man who is to put him to 
death to spare him, to execute in his place a slave under 
sentence of death, and to hide Achiacharus in a 


It is to be found in some. 


. tribute for three years. 


supposed death of the wise minister, the king of Egypt 
sends to the king of Assyria desiring him to send him 
a man who can build him a castle between heaven and 
earth, and who will answer all his questions; if not, he 
must pay him the revenues of his kingdom for three years 
as tribute money. None of the officers of the Court dare 
accept the commission. The officer who was to have 
killed Achiacharus tells the king that his wise minister 
is alive. He is set free, and is ready to go to the king 
of Egypt. Two eagles are caught, and trained to fly 
up in the air with two boys, who are taught to cry out 
from the air “ Give the builders mortar and stones.” 
Achiacharus goes to Egypt. The king asks his name, 
and he gives the name of Abikam. He is then told to 
build the castle. The eagles with two boys fly up 
into the air, and they cry out for stones and mortar. 
The king says it is impossible to fulfil the request. 
Achiacharus then says he cannot build the castle. 

Next day the king appears in white and his court in 
red. Achiacharus is asked to say what this means. 
He answers “the king is Bel, and his courtiers are his 
priests.” In the same way the king appears as the Sun, 
his grandees as Sunbeams, the king as the month 
Nisan, his grandees as the flowers in Nisan. The king 
now asks again who this is, and Achiacharus discloses 
his name, and tells how his life was preserved. Then 
the king puts his riddle :—“A pillar with twelve cedars, 
with 30 branches each, in each branch two mice, one 


black, the other white.” The answer, which Achiacharus 


guesses, is “the year.” The king next asks him to say 
something new, and his courtiers are privately instructed 
to say—‘ We know that, and have heard it.” Then 
Achiacharus produces a letter to the king of Egypt from 
Sanherib saying that Egypt owes him a large sum of 
money. The grandees answer as they had been 
instructed. Tableau! Achiacharus is next to make 
rope of sand ; he does it ; to sew up a broken millstone: 
he breaks another stone and tells them to make thread 
out of it. It all ends in Pharoah having to give the 
Achiacharus goes back to 


Assyria, gets his old rank restored to him, and his 
wicked nephew is given into his hands to treat as he 
will. Then Achiacharus, in a chain of proverbs, shews 


subterranean chamber. Taking advantage of the 


his nephew the vileness of his behaviour, and he, being 
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unable to digest so much wisdom, bursts asunder 
and dies. 


It is at once clear that this tale is known to the writer 
of Tobit. The tenth verse of chap. xiv. gives the 
outline of it, viz., the ungrateful nephew, the rise and 
fall of the two viziers, the imprisonment and the 
preservation of Achiacharus and his restoration to light 
out of darkness and the punishment of the crime of the 
nephew, “the other who had his recompense and he 
went down into darkness.” 


The name of the nephew is given differently in the 
MSS. Nabad, Nadab, Nabal, Adam. Nasbas (xi. 17) 
and Aman (xiv. 10) are both corrupt; the last may 
have arisen from a réminiscence of the kindred history 
of Haman and Mordecai in the Book of Esther, and 
looks as if at some time there had been an attempt to 
connect the two stories, but they are really quite distinct. 
In the Babylonian Talmud (the date of which is uncer- 
tain) we are told of a conversation of the Emperor 
Hadrian with R. Joshua ben Chananja. The Emperor 
orders the Rabbi to vanquish the 70 scholars of the 
Atheneum, and bring them to him. He does this. 
“ Build us a house in the firmament,” they say. Then 
he rose between earth and heaven and said ‘ Give me 
bricks and mortar.’ They reply “ Who can reach so 
high?” and he answers “Who can build a house 
between heaven and earth?’ They ask him to bring a 
well from the meadow. ‘ Plait me a rope of mud and 
I will do so,’ he answers. They tell him to sew up a 
broken millstone. ‘Give me a stone thread and I will.” 
There can be no doubt of the connection of this with 
the Achiacharus legend. The legend was clearly 
well known in Jewish circles. 


S. Clement of Alexandria tells us that Democritus 
incorporated the pillar of Achiacharus in his writings. 


The legend appears in MS. 1732, in the Library at 
Paris, of The 1001 Nights. % 


We seem landed in the region of Folklore since we 
find the same story in many places: Persian, Babylonian, 
Jewish, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, ZEthiopic, and Greek 
tradition. It is only in very recent times (1898) that 
Conybeare, Harris and Lewis have collected in Zhe 


Story of Ahikar, the material known at present. It is 


certainly very interesting to find that Tobit is described 
as a near relation of Achiacharus (i. 2ı 7; xiv. 10), 
and the manifold points of contact in Tobit with the 
Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, some Psalms, the Achiacharus 
legend, and the legend of Alexander, are worthy of notice, _ 
and point to the fact that the Jewish Proverbial Ethics did 
not arise without some contact with outside literature. 

In the Vulgate all mention of Achiacharus is omitted, 
but we think that S. Jerome must have translated from 
some shorter text than that which we possess inthe LXX., 
probably from 3 Chaldean text. Neubauer published 
in 1878, Zhe Book of Tobit, from a MS. in the Bodleian. 
Both S. Jerome and this text have one peculiarity in 
common which is found in no other MS. Chap. i. 1-3, 6, 
is told in the first person in the Greek texts, and after- 
wards passes into the third person; but S. Jerome and 
the Chaldean are in the third person throughout. It 
therefore seems likely that S. Jerome had a Chaldasan 
text before him like the text of Neubauer; but 
there is no proof that the LXX., from which our English 
version is translated, is from a Semitic original. Itseems 
probable that S. Jerome deliberateiy cut out the references 
to Achiacharus because the tale did not seem grave 
enough for a sacred book. 

The Book of Tobit merits much more attention than 
it has yet received, and if this brief notice of its extra- 
ordinary connection with the widespread legend of 
Achiacharus leads to such study we shall be more than 
glad. Bousset has written an important article on the 
subject in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift, and he promises a 
second, to which we look forward as likely to cast light 
upon an obscure part of the bank 


The Old Enalich Doem of Judith. 


By T. Grecory Foster, Ph.D., Provost of University College, London. 


— 


Tue Old English Poem of Judith was, like many 
other literary treasures, saved from destruction by Sir 
Robert Cotton in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
Sir Robert saved as many of the scattered treasures of 
the monasteries as he could. Among these is the MS. 


now known as Vitellius A. XV. at the British Museum : 
it contains the Old English Beowulf as well as the Old 
English Judith. 

The Judith is a fragment, beginning in the middle of 
a line towards the end of what appears to have been 
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section IX. of a poem containing twelve sections. 


Sections X., XI. and XII. are clearly numbered and 
preserved in full: there are only fourteen and a half 
lines of section IX. extant. 

But fragment though it undoubtedly is, its artistic 
completeness is very striking, so striking that but for 
the numbering of the sections we should believe that at 
most a few lines at the beginning have been lost. 

It opens with the feast of revelry (Apocryphal Book 
of Judith, xii., 10) that made Judith’s success possible, 
and it includes the story as it is told in the Book of Judith 
in the Apocrypha from Chapter xii, 10, to Chapter 
xvi., 1: it is based on the Vulgate version. 

The author was no slavish follower of the Vulgate: 
he took the outline of his story from his source: he 
left out many of the details to be found in the Vulgate 
and supplied others to take their places: he took care 
to make the persons of Judith and Holofernes vivid 
and strong: he transformed the ancient Hebrew story 
into an Old English Epic by utilising not merely the 
Old English diction and metre, but by introducing as 
in a primitive song the characteristic imagery and 
method of narration. 

In this way although his material is of Hebrew 
origin, his production is essentially and characteristi- 
cally English. 

His depiction of Judith illustrates this in striking 
fashion. The first descriptive epithets (‘ Kennings’) 


applied to her may be rendered “ wise in thought,” “ the ° 


elf-bright damsel.” Later, she is “the virgin bright,” 
“the woman with the power of seeing far,” “the curly 
locked one,” “the maiden of the Creator,” “the 
spacious-hearted one,” “the holy one,” “the fair- 


cheeked woman,” “the woman of thought, full ot craft,” 


“the tactful woman,” “she of wise judgement and 


full of prowess,” “the handmaid of the Lord.” 
These are only some of the epithets by which the 
Old English poet pictures his heroine to us: avoiding 
pronouns, as all Old English poets do to a greater or 
lesser extent, he makes the chief persons of his story 
stand out by the use of these descriptive epithets. 
Sometimes in a single sentence, he will use two or 
three, each one suggesting a different aspect—one 
describing an external quality, another a quality of 
heart or mind, and yet a third suggesting her relation 
to God or to man. All Old English poets use this 
method, but none more skillfully than the author of 


Judith. Few of the descriptive words applied to Judith 
are suggested by the Vulgate story. Our poet portrays 
her as a Christian, with a firm unswayable resolve, with 
a loving tenderness towards those dear to her, culmin- 
ating in the devotion to the God whom she serves. 
The depiction of Holofernes is not less telling and 
effective. But perhaps most striking of all is the care 
with which our poet describes and suggests different 
aspects of God. There are twenty-eight different names 
for God in the poem, including two for the setond and 
third persons of the Trinity, and one for the Trinity 
itself. Many of these are not found elsewhere in Old 
English poetry, e.g., ‘graciously merciful king,’ ‘guardian 
of heaven,’ ‘ prince of men,’ ‘ the Judge of glory, ‘Son 
of the all-ruler.’ 

In order to make the method clear and to illustrate 
the force of the diction I give a rendering of the prayer 
uttered by Judith just before she strikes her deadly 


‘blow at Holofernes : 


“Unto thee, O God of beginnings, O Spirit of 
Comfort, O Son of the All-wielder, will I pray for 
mercy, now in my time of need, unto thee O power of 
the Trinity. Terribly now is my heart heated, and 
heavy is my spirit, sore oppressed with sorrows; grant 
me, O Lord of Heaven, victory and true faith that I 
with this sword may hew down this lord of murder: 
grant unto me the weal that I need,O mighty Prince 
of men. Never had I greater need of thy mercy: 
avenge now, O mighty Lord, splendid distributor of 
glory, the fury that is thus hot in my heart, that burns 
in my bosom.” | 

Much of this force of diction is produced by the 
Old English method of fashioning compounds, a 
method of expression that gradually disappeared from 
our language as new words from other languages 
became available. 

The poem is written in what is usually known as the 
Old English alliterative line. This line was not syllabic 
but depended for its metrical effect on the proper 
relation of chief-stressed, sub-stressed and un-stressed 
time periods. What may be called the normal form, 
fell into two halves each containing two chief stresses 
and two sub-stresses, the former always expressed in 
syllables, the latter sometimes by syllables and some- 
times by pauses. The two half-lines were linked 
together by alliteration. The alliterative syllables were 


the two chief-stressed syllables in the first half-line, the 
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first of the two chief-stressed syllables in the second 
half-line. 

Besides this normal form, there is a form known as 
the ‘expanded’ line, in which one or other half, (in 
some cases both halves) is lengthened generally so as 
to be half as long again. The poet of Judith used 
these expanded lines in a very remarkable way : he told 
his story in these impressive lines and used the shorter 


Many and various dates have been assigned to Judith: 
there is however very little doubt that it belongs to the 
end of the ninth or beginning of the tenth century. It 
is clear from linguistic features that it was orginally 
written by a dweller in Mercia, although it has been 
preserved to us in a West-Saxon form. | 

It is possible that the poem was written in honour of 
the prowess, of ZEthelflaed, Queen of Mercia (“ Lady of 


| or normal lines for his details. the Mercians’’) who like the Hebrew Judith delivered her | 
| One final point may be taken—the date of the poem. } people from their enemies and re-established their power. 


[‘‘ Judith '’ was the subject set tor the Seatonian Prize 
id Poem in 1856, and the prize was won by John Mason Neale. 
| The poem was first published in pamphlet form; next, it 
appeared in a bound volume of his Seatonian Poems ; and later, 
in his book of Poems. The ninth and seventh cantos are * * * 


Men of Bethulia! gallant and true! 
Judah and Benjamin lean upon you. 


printed here, as being two of the most striking out of the 
eighteen. They do not, however, give quite a true idea of the 
poem, as the remainder of it is written in a different metre. ] 


Night hath come down in its gloom and its state: 
Hark! in the stillness a voice at the gate: 
Open the portal, assemble the crowd, 

God the avenger hath smitten the proud ; 

Tell ye the tidings to far and to near; 
Conquering Judah, away with your fear! 

Spite of his rage, and his threats, and his lust, 
Great Holofernes is stretched in the dust ; 

He at a woman’s feet bowed him and fell ; 
Him his own falchion hath hurried to hell: 

He that o’er kindreds and nations had sway, 
He, whom the wide world had learned to obey, 
Found in the beauty of woman his lure, — 
Found it and perished,—and yet she is pure. 
Nineveh now shall have wailing for mirth, 
Now shall her idols be bowed to the earth: 
Send ye the tidings to Salem with speed ; 
Incense shall glimmer and victims shall bleed. 
Own Him, who trust in His goodness rewards, 
Kine of all kings, own Him Lorp of all lords! 


Keep the hill-passages up from the plain ; 

IB} Westward and westward they hurry amain: 
i Strengthen the battlement! burnish the brass ! 

| Stop ye the fountain, and scarp ye the pass! 
| Men of Bethulia, march from afar 
| All the long line of the oncoming war : 
15 9 See, how the horizon is heaving in life ! 
| | Multitudes, multitudes rush to the strife ! 
Squadron on squadron are battleward rolled: 
Elephants stalk in their trappings of gold: 
Steeds, in their madness of joy to engage, 
| Swallow the ground in their fierceness and rage : 
Battle-axe, battle-bow, scymetar, lance, 
| [ Flash out around them the armies advance : 
| nt | Water and earth ye have sworn to refuse,— 
UY Vengeance they vow on the land of the Jews: 
| BE None shall escape me, the great or the small, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 
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h | Saith Holofernes, the lord of them all. 


Js the Book of Wisdom a unit ? 


i. Br Crawrorp H. Tor, LL.D., Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University. 


Tue older objections to the unity of Wisdom, from 
| Houbigant onward, have been generally set aside—most 
| | <vitics now hold that the whole of the book is from one 
4 and the same author. It shows, it is said, the same 
thought aad the same style throughout in its conceptions 
ur of God and of wisdom, in its attitude towards life, and 


in its easy command of Greek with some Hebraistic 
colouring. The question at issue is the relation between 
the two main divisions, ch. i—ix. and chs. x—xix. 

It is obvious that these two divisions have much 
thought in common, particularly a substantially pure 
monotheism, a high ethical standard, and a sharp 
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distinction between the righteous and the wicked. But 
such conceptions were held by many Jews of the later 
period—on these points Proverbs and Ben-Sira, Tobit 
and Judith are’at one, and similarities of this sort do not 
prove identity of authorship. As to linguistic style, 
it seems, to judge from extant works, that educated 
Hellenistic Jews cultivated the Greek language, and 
often employed a somewhat artificial academic style, with 
fondness for compound words, sometimes even making 
new compounds; this is true of Philo and Josephus, and 
was true, doubtless, of not a few other men. No great 
stress should be laid on general similarity in style and 
vocabulary as an argument for identity of origin. 

On the other hand, the two divisions of the book have 
certain differences, both in content and in form, that 
deserve consideration. In chs. i. iv. vi—ix., wisdom is 
the central figure, the source of spiritual life and social 
power, the breath of the power of God, a personification 
that almost reaches hypostasis, and is closely allied to 
the Philonic logos. After xi. 1, wisdom, as a cosmic 
force, is not mentioned at all; whereas in vi—ix. it is 
she, rather than God, that is the immediate agent in the 
world, from xi. 2 to the end God alone is introduced as 
the worker. True, wisdom is the theme in x. 1—xi. I,, 
but here she acts as agent in a number of special 
incidents, and her character as thaumaturge is wholly 
different from her portraiture in the earlier chapters ; 
this section may well be considered as an editorial 
insertion to connect the two parts of the book. It is 
sometimes said that wisdom, though not mentioned by 
name, is assumed in xi—xix ; but this is to read into 
the text something foreign—the difference in the for- 
tunes of the Israelites. and their enemies is here 
represented as due not to the presence or absence of 
wisdom but solely to the favour or disfavour of God. 
It is noticeable, further, that the universal gracious sides 
of the divine character are brought out far more 
distinctly in the second part of the book than in the 
first. A couple of times wisdom has epithets of friend- 
liness: i. 6 “ wisdom is a philanthrophic spirit ” (or, 
“the spirit of wisdom is philanthropic’’), though it is 
added: “and will not acquit a blasphemer” ; vii. 23 
the same epithet occurs. The second part of the book 
has a number of very definite and broad statements: 
“thou has mercy on all... . thou lovest all existing 
things . . . never wouldest thou have made any thing 
if thou hadst hated it. . . . thou sparest all, for they 


are thine, O Lord, thou lover of souls” (xi. 23—26); 
‘“ihy power is the ground of righteousness [in thee] — 
because thou art lord of all, thou art gracious to all” 
(xii. 16); “even if we sin we are thine, knowing thy 
power” (xv. 2); “by thee who art the saviour of all” 
(xvi. 7); “thou chastenest little by little those who 
offend and warnest them . . that, leaving their wicked- 
ness, they may believe on thee” (xii. 2). In this 
language the stress is different from that which we find 
in the first part. A certain difference in the psycho- 
logical points of view of the two divisions may be noted. 
In the first there is the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
souls, with the intimation that a soul may incarnate 
itself as good or bad (viii. 19 £); in the second (xiii. 1) 
all men are said to be foolish by nature (ice). Here 
appear to be two mutually contradictory theories; but, 
even if they may be harmonized, they indicate different 
habits of thought. In regard to the future life also the two 
parts of the book do not agree: the first has much to 
say of immortality, in which it finds the solution of the 
enigma of the sufferings of the righteous in the present 
earthly life; the second makes no reference to it, 
though there was abundant opportunity for such refer- 
ence in the treatment of the early fortunes of Israel. 
In the second part the future of the Israelite nation is 
not considered. In both parts the object is to offer 
consolation in national distress ; in one the people are 
reminded of the compensations of the future, in the 
other of the divine earthly interventions of the past ; 
the one adopts the new Greco-Egyptian conception of 
the life beyond the grave, the other appears to rest in 
the traditional Hebrew belief. The second part is a 
philosophical review of the history of the exodus—not 
an allegorization in Philo’s manner, but an interpretation 
in the light of general religious principles—and not 
philosophical in the manner of the first part, but a series 
of reflections on God’s method of government as 
revealed in the historical events. Its haggadistic 
character (which it has in common with II. Maccabees, 
Jubilees, and Philo) has been remarked on by several 
modern critics. It is not necessary to suppose (as 
has been done) that it was intended to be recited in 
connection with the celebration of the Passover—it is 
sufficient to regard it as a tract of comfort in time of 
stress, and to note that its manner is wholly different 


from that of the first part of the book. The whole of 


the book is written stichometrically, but the rhythm 
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differs in the two divisions: in the first the Hebrew 
poetic parallelism is fairly well maintained ; the second 
is generally prose with balanced clauses. A full treat- 
ment of the point would require a revision of the text. 


Only the more important differences between the two 
main divisions of the book are mentioned above ; but 
these seem to indicate that it consists of two parts 
combined by an editor. - 


Ruskin and the Apocrypha. 


“It would be a task of great, and in no wise 
profitable difficulty to determine in what measure 
the consent of the general Church, and in what 
measure the act and authority of Jerome, contributed 
to fix in their ever since undisturbed harmony and 
majesty, the canons of Mosaic and Apostolic 
Scripture. All that the young reader need know is, 
that when Jerome died at Bethlehem, this great deed 
was virtually accomplished: and the series of 
historic and didactic books which form our present 
Bible, (including the Apocrypha), were established 
in and above the nascent thought of the noblest 
races of men living on the terrestrial globe,.as a 
direct message to them from its Maker, containing 
whatever it was necessary for them to learn of His 
purposes towards them; and commanding, or 
advising with divine authority and infallible wisdom, 
all that was best for them to do, and happiest to 
desire.”—Our Fathers Have Told Us. Ch. iii. 

“It chanced, this morning, as I sat down to finish 
my preface, that I had, for my introductory reading, 
the fifth chapter of the second book of Esdras; in 
which, though often read carefully before, I had 
never enough noticed the curious verse ‘ Blood shall 
drop out of wood, and the stone shall give his voice, 
and the people shall be troubled.’ Of which verse, 


so far as I can gather the meaning from the context, — 


and from the rest of the chapter, the intent is, that 
in the time spoken of by the prophet, which, if not 
our own, is one exactly corresponding to it, the 
deadness of men to all noble things shall be so great, 
that the sap of trees shall be more truly blood, in 


-God’s sight, than their hearts’ blood ; and the silence 


of men, in praise of all noble things, so great, that 


the stones shall cry out, in God’s hearing, instead of 
their tongues ; and the rattling of the shingle on the 
beach, and the roar of the rocks driven by the torrent, 
be truer Te Deum than the thunder of all their 
choirs. The writing of modern scientific prophets 
teach us to anticipate a day when even these lower 
voices shall be also silent; and leaf cease to wave, 
and stream to murmur, in the grasp of an eternal cold. 
But it may be, that rather out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings a better peace may be promised to the 
redeemed Jerusalem ;,and the strewn branches, and 
the low-laid stones, remain at rest at the gates of 
the city built in unity with herself, and saying with | 
her voice, ‘My King cometh.’ "—Deucalion. Intro. 
pp. 6, 7. :. 

“ The most mythic (saint) is of course S. Sophia ; 
the shade of the Greek Athena passing into the 
‘Wisdom’ of the Jewish Proverbs and Psalms, and 
the Apocryphal ‘Wisdom of Solomon.’ She always 
remains understood as a personification only; and 
has no direct influence on the mind of the unlearned 
multitude of Western Christendom, except as a 
god-mother,—in which kindly function she is more 
and more accepted as times go on.”—Pleasures of 
England. Lecture iv., p. 134. 

“* Invocavi, et venit in me Spiritus Sapientiae — 
‘I prayed, and the Spirit of wisdom came upon me’ 
(Wisdom vii. 7). The personal power of Wisdom: 
the ‘ copia’ of Santa Sophia, to whom the first great 
Christian temple was dedicated. This higher wisdom, 
governing by her presence, all earthly conduct, and 
by her teaching, all earthly art.”—Mornings in 
Florence, § 9. | 


Che Transmission of the Wisdom of Ben-Sira. 


By tHe Rev. Arran F. Garpiner, M.A. 


Ir is a function of scientific biblical criticism to 
attempt to unravel the tangled relations existing among 
the mass of manuscripts and versions of ‘ Ecclesiasticus,’ 
of which we can review either the shadow or the sub- 
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stance to-day. This process has not yet yielded, and 
probably never will yield, heraldic certainty, though a 
great advance has been made recently in tracing the 
genealogy of the descendants of the Original Wisdom 
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of Ben-Sira. The fruits of this enterprise may be fairly 
described as the tentative transactions of a scientific 
society : it would be as presumptuous as it is premature 
to make a claim of having arrived at any ascertained 
results of criticism. In fact, our present apparatus 
crilicus is inadequate. There are awkward gaps in the 
line of descent which perplex the genealogist, and 
vitiate his conclusions. 

It is impossible to identify the exact nature of the 
manuscripts which were the founders of the Hebrew, 
Greek and Syriac families. Traces of their individual 
characteristics survive only in the features transmitted 
by them to hybrid races. 

No critic can claim more than this in the case of the 
Hebrew, for instance. The original Hebrew is lost, 
probably irretrievably lost. The scanty traces which we 
can discern, or which we think we can discern, in 
versions or in attempted retranslations are reflected in a 
glass darkly. Least of all perhaps are they to be sought 
in our Hebrew manuscripts, which are but bastard 
children of medizval pedantry. 


What, then, is their lineage? A copy of the original 


Hebrew, faulty in dimension and detail, fell into the . 


hands of a Syrian scholar, whose labours are preserved 
substantially in the Syriac versions, which proclaim 
their complete independence of both Greek and Latin. 
It is significant that the Syrian was obliged to accept the 
mutilated Hebrew copy as the only available material 
to hand. Hebrew copies even at that early date were 
rare, and their total disappearance since is no marvel, 
when we remember the unpopularity of this book in 
Jewish circles, especially when it became liable to be 
confused with the wisdom of a greater Jesus. Yet 
some Jew or Jews attempted to replace it centuries later 
by a retranslation into more or less classical Hebrew, a 
very different language from its original form. This 
Hebrew retranslation from the Syriac found favour in 
some quarters, and soon other Hebrew reconstructions 
appeared. We have fragments of two such attempts, 
One of which certainly relied in a very great degree 
upon existing Greek versions of the Alexandrian type ; 


the other possibly to an equal extent upon a Persian 


retranslation of the Syriac. In neither case are the 
translators markedly distinguished for critical acumen 
or scholarship, and they compare very unfavourably with 
their modern rivals, notably Frankel and Margoliouth. 
A morbid interest however will be for ever attached to 
these Hebrew manuscripts which deceived even the 
elect, though their similarity to “ modern school com- 
positions in a dead language” was admitted at once by 
Dr. Taylor and others. It is not clear whether fragments 
of copies of the original Hebrew were collated for this 
work, but its language and character make this highly 
improbable; 

In the Greek family too the original has disappeared, 
leaving a gap between the Hebrew and the dislocated 
archetype of which traces are to be found in all existing 
Greek manuscripts. The Alexandrian group of manu- 
scripts is interesting for its connection with the Coptic, 


in which Ben-Sira is credited with the dignity of a 


prophet. But the Palestinian is of greater interest, for its 
share in the Latin version, of which it is the fons ef origo. 

In the problem of transmission the Latin is perhaps 
the most important and absorbing element, though a 
lacuna causes the same perplexity here as in other 
departments of this enquiry.» The original Latin was 
lost when it was displaced by the Vetus Latina, but 
the later manuscripts, even in their mutual agreement, 
indicate the nature of the recension. | It was natural, 
and it is of little importance, that od revisers collated 
the ‘Alexandrian’ version. The supreme interest 
attaching to this revision is the fact which can hardly be 
disputed that the authors had access to fragments at 
least of copies of the original Hebrew. Even without 
the original Latin to guide us we can fairly estimate the 
important changes which were thus introduced. 

It may seem paradoxical, but it is probably true, that 
in any attempt to reconstruct the Hebrew of Ben-Sira, 
our Hebrew manuscripts may be almost ignored, whereas 
it is to the Latin that we must look for the solution of 


many discrepancies and obscurities of the Greek and 
Syriac. 


(1) The following is a good modern example of such confusion—from the work of a popular novelist :—'' We only know that 
Mary was a real woman, that Christ was a real man; that in their relation of mother and son they stand as the type of all 
woman's weakness and man’s strength; that they loved, and sorrowed, and suffered, and helped—it's Christ the man we love 
—He was the first Freemason,—what is his creed, his teaching but an intensely human love for your neighbour? Ben Siva 
caught the right meaning when he spok of ‘ his grandfather, Jesus." —(HELEN MATHERS, in * Tally Ho!’’). 
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Che Contents of the Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs. 


By tur Rev. R. Sinker, D.D., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


In the last issue of this Journal, we gave a brief 
sketch of the external history of the Testaments of the 
XII. Patriarchs, and of the materials for the text which 
are as yet known; and we now propose to add a few 
remarks on its contents. It will be remembered that 


much diversity of opinion exists as to the theory of _ 


interpolations, but it is impossible to enter into that 
now, and we shall merely dwell on what we find in the 
book as it stands. Wrought up in the dying injunctions 
of the Patriarchs, we find a large historical element, 
mainly connected with the period from Jacob’s sojourn 
with Laban, to the going down into Egypt ; though there 
is one reference to the earlier period of Abraham, 
as well as a few notices of the later history, such as the 
burial of the Patriarchs and the marriage of Amram and 
Jochebed. Not a few statements are built up on some 
stray hint in the Bible, and are afany rate probable, as 
when ( Sim. 2) Simeon is spoken of as the leader in the 
cruelty to Joseph, which may explain Gen. xlii. 24. 
Other details again, though in no sense suggested by 
Scripture, are probable enough, such as the story of 
the violence done by the Shechemites to Abraham’s 
servants, or the elaborate chronological system. A 
third group are due to the strong Jewish tendency to 
clear distinguished names from disgrace, as in the 
justification of Simeon and Levi's cruel deed to the 
Shechemites. Lastly, much is mere braggadocio, as 
when Judah tells how he put a thousand men to flight 
and slew two hundred. There can be no doubt that 
the “ Testaments” have been largely influenced in all 
this, and especially in the chronology, by the so-called 
“Book of Jubilees.” 

There is also a considerable apocalyptic element. 
Seven out of the twelve Patriarchs appeal to the Book 
of Enoch, and though most of the citations are not to 
be found in that book as we now possess it, they are 
doubtless appeals to the spirit of the book, regarded as 


a great fount of prophecy. Several visions are described | 


in our book, and especially two vouchsafed to Levi. In 
one of these, an angel opens to him the gate of the 
highest heaven, and he sees “the Holy Temple, and 
the Most High upon a throne of Glory” /.Zevi 5). 

A special interest attaches to the Messianic element. 


| Here we find two distinct sets of references, the one 


speaking of our Lord in His human nature, as man 
alone, the other as God coming into the world in the 
likeness of man. Yet if the writer had a practical 
purpose in view, the conversion of his countrymen, we 
must not expect the exactness of a theological treatise. 
The references to our Lord’s Humanity are few, shewing 
that this was not a point which the writer was specially 
desirous of pressing. Yet He is called both dvfp 
{Levi 16) and &vOpwroc (Naph. 4). The other series 
of passages is more numerous. Christ is called “ God 
and man,” “ God in the likeness of man,” “the Lord, the 
Great God of righteousness, appearing on the earth as 


'\ man,” and in one passage (Levi 4) we read of “the 


passion (740o0c) of the Most High.” He is to be born 
of a Virgin of the tribe of Judah, but she is seen in 
Joseph’s dream wearing a linen garment, implying a 
connection with the priestly tribe. Thus Christ is 
several times spoken of as springing from the two 
tribes of Judah and Levi. He is constantly spoken of — 
as the new High Priest, but is never said to offer 
sacrifices as those of old. Little stress is laid on the 
benefits accruing to man from the death of Messiah, 
but much on the victory over the kingdom of evil. Our 
Lord’s sufferings are several times referred to, but not in 
their vicarious character. One passage, but that far from 
definite /Zevi 16) dwells on the Saviour’s return to 
judgement. That the righteous shall rise again, and 
rejoice with Messiah is insisted on strongly /Fud. 25, 
etc.) The references to the Holy Spirit, both His 
nature and His office, are but few and vague. Indeed 
there is no certain trace of a definite belief in the Holy 
Spirit as a person of the Godhead. 
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Handel’s Oratorios from I. Waccabees. 


Jupas Maccasaus. For this work, as for Alexander 
Balus (sic) and Susanna, Handel secured the co- 
operation of the Greek scholar and antiquary, the Rev. 
Thomas Morell, D.D., who furnished him with one of 
the best sacred dramas that he had yet treated. The 


oratorio, naturally, attracted Jews. Handel had painted ~ 


the hero of their later history in colours as brilliant as 
his deeds of might. The magnificent chorus ‘We 
worship God, and God alone’ is not only a masterpiece 
of contrapuntal skill and melodious invention, but one of 
the grandest Confessions of Faith that ever was 
expressed in Music. Anything more striking than the 
contrast between idolatrous reverence ‘to the rude 
stock, and sculptured stone, and the true worship of 
the One True God it would be impossible to imagine ; 
and in enforcing the point, in his own resistless language, 
Handel preached a sermon to which neither Jew nor 
Christian could listen unmoved. The oratorio was 
written in 1746, and was produced at Covent Garden 
on April ist, 1747. 

‘The famous chorus ‘ See the conquering hero comes’ 
was not originally written for Judas Maccabeus. It 
was transferred from Foshua. Miss Hawkins, in her 
“ Anecdotes of Music,” tells an interesting story con- 
cerning Handel’s own opinion of this most picturesque 
of choruses. Soon after it was completed, he played it 
to a friend, who, in reply to the direct question, ‘How 
do you like it?, answered ‘Not so well as some things 
I have heard of yours’, ‘Nor I either,’ said Handel; 
‘but you will live to see it a greater favourite with the 
people than many other finer things.’ Of course it 
would be absurd to compare so simple a melody with 
choruses like ‘The Lord shall reign’ or ‘Immortal 
Lord of earth and skies’; but in its place it is perfect. 
It is as true to nature as the most priceless picture that 
' was ever painted, either in the Italian Schools, or those 
of the Low Countries. If it needed no great amount of 
learning to produce it, it exhibits an infinity of know. 
ledge—knowledge of men, of things, and circumstances, 
and feelings, which it paints so clearly that a child may 
read its story; and this would prove it to be a great 
work were it a million times more simple than it really is. 
The following is the “ argument ” of the oratorio :— 
Part I.—Lamentations for the death of Mattathias, by 
whom the Jewish people had been roused to resist the 


cruelties and oppressions of Antiochus Epiphanes in his 
attempt to suppress their religion and liberties.—The 
Divine favour invoked.—Judas recognised as leader.— 
Appeal to the patriotism of the people, and their 
response.— The value of liberty.—Preparations for 
war.—Pious trust in God, and heroic resolve to conquer 
or die. Part II. —Celebration of the victories gained 
over the armies of Apollonius the Governor of Samaria, 
and Seron the Deputy Governor of Coele-Syria; and 
the valour of Judas.—Renewal of war by a division of 
the Syrian army from Egypt, under Gorgias, and the 
despondency it occasions amongst the Israelites.— Judas 
again arouses the failing courage of the people, and 
they set out to meet the enemy.—Those who remain 
behind, utter their detestation of the heathen idolatries, 
by which the Sanctuary at Jerusalem had been dese- 
crated, and their determination only to worship the God 
of Israel. Part III.—Feast of the Dedication at 
Jerusalem, after Judas and his followers had recovered 
and restored the Sanctuary, and re-established the 
liberties of his country. —Return of Judas from his final 
victory over Nicanor and his confederates.—Celebration 
of peace, and national thanksgiving. 

ALEXANDER Baus. This Oratorio was composed in 
1747, and was produced at Covent Garden in 1748, its 
chronological position being between those of Fudas 
Maccabeus and Foshua. It has suffered from neglect 
and oblivion more completely, perhaps, than any other 
oratorio of Handel, in spite of its undeniably fine music. 
This neglect is probably in great measure due to the 
uninteresting nature of the libretto. Many of Handel’s 
English works are set to words which reproduce the 
most unpleasing features of eighteenth-century poetry ; 
but many of them are redeemed by having as their 
basis the well-defined contrasts and fine moral issues of 
Old Testament history. Alexander Balus, the subject 
of which is taken from the first Book of the Maccabees, 
has no such advantage, and its grand music is a triumph 
both over uninteresting characters and over artifical 
words. Alexander is King of Syria, and, having 
obtained his kingdom with the assistance of the Jews 
under Jonathan, is on terms of friendship and alliance 
with them, though he does not adopt their religion. 
Ptolemy, King of Egypt, the villain of the plot, appears 


| On the scene with his daughter, the beautiful and 
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virtuous Cleopatra, and pretends to congratulate the 
victor. Alexander and Cleopatra fall in love, and 
Alexander asks her father for her hand—a request which, 
after a due delay, is granted. Cleopatra, however, who, 
very naturally, is supposed to know something of her 
father’s treacherous character, has forebodings of evil, 
which are only too soon justified. Ptolemy, having 
Alexander in his power, determines to ruin him, and 
transfer the Kingdom of Syria and the hand of his 
daughter to Alexander’s rival, Demetrius, whom he 
thinks he can more easily rule. To secure this end he 


goes to Syria, and obtains supremacy over the people as 


the father-in-law of their King. He then sends ruffians 
to drag Cleopatra away from her new home, and tells 
her—what she does not believe—that Alexander is false 
to her. Alexander rushes to arms, more to rescue his 
princess than to save his kingdom, but is overwhelmed 
in war, and treacherously slain in Arabia, where he is 
taking refuge. The Jews, however, under Jonathan, 
are again successful, and Ptolemy pays by his death the 
penalty for his wickedness. 

The principal dramatic possibility in this shapeless 
plot is the contrast between Jews, as worshippers of the 
true God, and Asiatics; and of this the composer has 
fully availed himself, both in chorus and solo. Ptolemy 
is the villain throughout. Alexander’s and Cleopatra’s 
are both fine parts, but they are the parts of lovers, 
varied in his case towards the end by a stirring call to 
arms, and in hers by final despair and anguish. On the 
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other hand there is a distinct note of religion through- 
out the music sung by Jonathan. A similar difference 
may be observed in the choruses—those sung by the 
heathen Syrians have an Asiatic tinge, particularly 
observable in the first chorus, ‘Flushed with conquest,’ 
where it is brought out by the alternation of wood-wind 
and trumpet in the symphony, and by the peculiar 
rhythm of the singers. In contrast to this the choruses 
sung by the Jews are all solemn. The highly dramatic 
‘OÖ Calumny,’ which, as a vivid description of an evil 
passion, is worthy to rank with the ‘ Envy’ of Saul, or 
the ‘ Jealousy’ of Hercules, and the end of which (where 
the hateful slander disappears into darkness) could 
hardly be surpassed. ‘Sun, Moon and Stars,’ and 
many of the other choruses, bear the stamp of genius 
in every bar. The best-known solo in the work is 
probably the smooth and graceful ‘Convey me to some 
peaceful shore.’ The effect of this song is much 
enhanced when the resignation which it depicts is 
contrasted with the despair of Cleopatra’s preceding 
song, ‘ O take me from this hateful light.’ 

Alexander Balus was performed in January, 1900, 
under Dr. A. H. Mann, at a meeting of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians at Scarborough, and again in 1901 
at Burghclere, near Newbury, under Mr. Walter 
Arkwright; but until its performance by the Handel 
Society, at St. James’ Hall, on February ıgth, 1902, it 
had not been publicly performed in London since the 
days of Handel. 


Mattathias. 


(This is the title of a poem by Canon F. Atkinson, published last year by Longmans, Green and Co,, London, 4s, 6d. net, 
We reproduce a few cantos, referring our readers to the book for the complete poem.] 


There came a voice to Modin, 
A message short and stern, 

‚It touched all hearts with shame, and made 
All cheeks with anger burn ; 

Like glowing iron it sca.hed the ears 
Of every freeborn man ; 

A Grecian Envoy bore it. =" 
And thus the summons ran :— 

The word of King Antiochus— 
‘* Hearken, ye rebel Jews 

Your duty slacks; dare ye my wrath, 
My patience still abuse? 

Who owns me for his sovereign lord 
This homage let him pay : 

Upon the altar of my gods 

He shall sacrifice to-day.”’ 


Then up stood Mattathias, 
His kindling eyes afire, 

Five noble sons stood by his side— 
Sons worthy such a sire ; 

A Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
Of Aaron’s priestly line, 

No grander champion of the truth 
Was in all Palestine. 


With his right hand to Heaven upraised 
In sign of plighted troth, 

He swore by Him whom scathless none 
Calls witness to false oath— 

“ Not though all other men on earth 
Should do this traitorous deed, 

Unto the Macedonian dog 
Will I and mine give heed : 
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God of our father Abraham, 
Thee only will I serve, 
Our Israel’s Hope, from Thy commands 
How can—how dare I swerve? 
As I this day dishonour Thee 
Or bravely Thee confess, 
So unto me and mine do Thou 
In our last dire distress!” 


He spoke, and through the craven throng 
A thrill of courage flew along. 
As all one way when the North blows strong 
The ocean depths are heaved, 
So fled before the presence bold 
The panic that all hearts controlled, 
By one flash undeceived. 
No more the heroic acts of old 
Lived but in tales oft proudly told: 
A nation long to slavery sold 
Those boasts had scarce believed ; 
But now such heat where all were cold 
Seemed victory half-achieved. 


” 


Then lifting up on high his sword, 
As though he lent it to the Lorp, 
He turned ; and, to the sky 
Pointing, he cried with mighty voice— 
“ This day, this hour, with one accord, 
Ye sons of Israel, seal your choice 
Before God's holy eye! 
Our cause is His, His strength our aid ; 
Fear ye not, then, nor be dismayed. 
Let trumpets peal from every hill 
To sound the loud alarm, 
That every patriot's heart may thrill 
With courage and devoted will, 
And allthe land may arm; 
Let beacon fires proclaim afar 
The tidings of a Sacred War, 
And instant prayer through all our coasts 
Rise up to the great Lorp of hosts 
From whom all victories are. 


All ye, JEHovAH’s badge who wear, 
His covenant-sign, stand forth and share 
The glorious task to do and dare, 

With me to dare and die!” 


He spoke, and straightway led the van ; 
And to his standard, man by man, 
They flocked from far and nigh. 
First rallied to their father’s side 
His noble sons, their nation’s pride-— 
While princely deeds in fame abide 
Their names shall still survive :— 
John, the old chieftain’s eldest born ; 
Simon, whose name no tongue shall scorn 
Where Freedom’s triumphs thrive ; 
Judas, whose conquests fill the page 
Of that grand Maccabean age ; 
The astute priest-soldier Jonathan ; 
And Eleazar ‘“ Avaran,” 
First martyr of the five. 


To follow with such leadership, 
Whose praises hung on every lip, 
Each loyal Jew would fain outstrip 

His keenest comrade’s zeal ; 
All hearts caught fire and wildly burned, 
As — expectancy discerned 

The dawn of Israel’s weal. 
As spreads the blaze when lightning strikes 
Some broad fen-wheatfield’s ripened spikes, 
And crimsons all the boundary dykes, 

So sped the bold appeal ; 
From every corner of the land, 
With weapons such as eye or hand 
Could at a moment’s call command, 

They swarmed tumultuously— 
“War! War!—Let time mature the plan ! 
Headlong from town and field they ran, 
Nor stayed their sudden arms to scan, 

But with one patriot cry 

As in the days of Midian 
Forward they flew, and war began 

For Gop and Liberty. 


Che Methodist Hymn-Book and the Apocrypha. 


The Editors of Zhe Methodist Hymn-Book have 
compiled a very useful list of allusions to the 
Apocrypha in the hymns contained in their collection. 
And for the benefit of those readers who are interested 
in the influence of the Apocrypha on Hymnology, 
we reproduce the list, giving, first of all, the number 


and verse of each hymn included therein written by 


Charles Wesley. lt will be noticed that the Editors 
trace allusions to the Apocrypha in more than 50 of 
Charles Wesley’s hymns alone—a point which must 
attract the attention and thought of Methodists to-day. 
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435 eee udith V, 17 
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794 6 ais Wisdom III, 1 
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In three of the Hymns in the collection, translated 
by John Wesley, the Editors of the hymn-book see 
allusions to the Apocrypha :— 


Compare Wisdom viii, ı, and xi, 20, with the first 
three lines of the fourth verse of the hymn of the 
Imperial Court Physician, Johann Scheffler (1624-77) 
“OQ God, of good the unfathomed sea "— 


High throned on heaven’s eternal hill, 
In number, weight, and measure still, 
Thou sweetly orderest all that is. 


The first verse of Count von Zinzendorf’s hymn, 
“Jesu, Thy blood and righteousness,” and the last 


verse of his hymn “ Jesu, be endless praise to Thee” 
contain a kindred thought to that expressed in 
Ecclus. xxvii, 8. John Wesley translated into English 
these two hymns of Zinzendorf (1700-60), the 
Moravian Bishop who wrote more than two thousand 
hymns. 

The first verse of the Latin hymn, “O come all ye 
faithful,” translated by Dr. Frederick Oakley, is 
referred to Tobit vill, 15; and the hymn of the 
monk Balbulus Notker (840-912), translated by Dr. J. 
M. Neale—“The'strain upraise”—is a free paraphrase 
of the Song of the Three Children. 


Wisdom i, 6, is credited with an influence on the 
second and third verses of Cardinal Newman’s hymn 
from Zhe Dream of Gerontius, “ Praise to the holiest 
in the height”; and Faber’s hymn, “ Spirit of Wisdom, 
turn our eyes,” has reminiscences of Wisdom vii, 7. 


That Newman and Faber should have been con- 
versant with the Apocrypha is only natural ; but that 
the poet Cowper should have a very definite allusion 
thereto is surprising and noteworthy. Compare 
Wisdom xi, 26, with the third verse of his hymn, 
“ Ere God had built the mountains ” :— 


Thus Wisdom’s words discover 
Thy glory and Thy grace, 
Thou everlasting Lover 
Of our unworthy race: 
Thy gracious eye surveyed us 
Ere stars were seen above, 
In wisdom has Thou made us 
And died for us in love ! 


The third and fifth verses of Dr. Isaac Watts’ hymn 
“Eternal Power, whose high abode,” are bracketed 
with Ecclus. x, 9, and vii, 14 :— 


Lord, what shall earth and ashes do? 
We would adore our Maker too! © 
From sin and dust to Thee wecry, — 
The Great, the Holy, and the High. 


God is in heaven and men below : 
Be short our tunes, our words be few | 
A solemn reverence checks our songs, 
And praise sits silent on our tongues, 


And the last line of the third verse of Dr. Godfrey 
Thring’s hymn, “Lord of power, Lord of might,” 
contains an echo of Ecclus. xxvii, 8. 


The Editors of Zhe Methodist Hymn-Book are to be 
congratulated on their work (from which this paper 
has been compiled) and they deserve the thanks of all 
lovers of “ the Holy Apocrypha.” 
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